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A PROFESSIONAL USER’S 


VIEW OF LIBRARIES 


IAN DONNELLY 


ALTHOUGH I feel I am among friends this morning (why I have that 
feeling I shall attempt to explain later), there is ground to be cleared 
before I presume to speak to a body of professional experts who cannot 
hope to profit much from what I say. 

Rather arrogantly, I am described for the purpose of this talk as a 
professional user of libraries. There is my claim on your attention. Those 
words, ‘professional user’, are a cautious watering down of my own. I 
was invited first to speak on the subject: ‘An Editor Looks at Libraries.” 
Well, I suppose some editors do look at libraries; some may even use 
them. But there was, I thought, a debatable element in that subject. 
First, the question might arise as to whether I am an editor at all. 
Certainly, I am employed as an editor; but equally, I suppose, I could be 
employed as a film star, but that would not make me a glamour boy. 
Really, the best that may be said of me is that I am a newspaper editor, 
a calling which summons up more vinegar than honey from its critics. 

Ambrose Bierce has this description of an editor in The Devil’s Dic- 
tionary, an invaluable manual, by the way, for any public speaker. An 


Paper read at the NZLA conference, Timaru, February 1952. Mr Donnelly 
is Editor of the Timaru Herald. 
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editor, according to Bierce, is ‘A severely virtuous censor, but so charitable 
withal that he tolerates the virtues of others and the vices of himself; 
who flings about him the splintering lightning and sturdy thunders of 
admonition till he resembles a bundle of firecrackers petulantly uttering 
its mind at the tail of a dog; then straightaway murmurs a mild, melodious 
lay, soft as the cooing of a donkey intoning its prayer to the evening star. 
Master of mysteries and lord of law, high-pinnacled upon the throne of 
thought, his face suffused with the dim splendours of the Transfiguration, 
his legs intertwisted and his tongue a-cheek, the editor spills his will 
along the paper and cuts it off in lengths to suit. And at intervals from 
behind the veil of the temple is heard the voice of the foreman demanding 
three inches of wit and six lines of religious meditation, or bidding him 
turn off the wisdom and whack up some pathos.’ 

There is not much flattery in that picture, and even if it were only 
part accurate, you may well think that an editor could have nothing 
helpful to say to librarians in lawful professional assembly. And, again, 
you may well be right. 

Leigh Hunt set out some ‘Rules for the Conduct of Newspaper Editors’. 
His conclusion was this: ‘With talents for disputation, talents for fiction, 
and talents for weeping and smiling, no editor need be afraid of being 
quite poor provided he does not become an honest man.’ 

Those quotations explain my reluctance to appear before you in what 
is probably my proper guise. Instead, and prudently, I fancy, I take refuge 
in the general term of ‘professional user of libraries.’ I can at least urge 
this in defence of apparent duplicity: I was using libraries professionally, 
and for pleasure, long before I could claim to be any sort of editor. 

So I come to the point of my first sentence. In meeting librarians I 
do feel that I am among friends. For one thing, I am drawn in a heart- 
warming way to persons associated with books. Books are the founda- 
tions of one of the great brotherhoods, and they have been an unfailing 
pleasure of my life. But, this apart, I have other reasons still for feeling 
at ease among librarians. 

More years ago than I care to be specific about, I used to spend a good 
deal of time in the Turnbull Library. I was young then; untroubled; 
income-tax was light, the sun seemed to shine every day, and I felt some- 
thing close to adoration when I inspected the books and manuscripts of 
poets and novelists whose writings had given me a little vicarious under- 
standing of the world and of the strange patchwork of the human heart 
and mind. 

I would have liked to work long in the Turnbull Library, but I did 
not have much scholarly equipment twenty-five and more years ago. I 
cannot claim to have it yet, but in those faraway days I sensed the possi- 
bilities of the Turnbull Library. There was one book I worked on a little, 
through the kindness of Mr Johannes Andersen, then Librarian of the 
Turnbull. It was a manuscript collection of poems made by the eighteenth 
century poet, William Shenstone. I did not have the knowledge to make 
much use of it, but I understand that in more recent times Professor Ian 
Gordon has been able to write a book about it. There is material, I 
suppose, for scores of books in the Turnbull, one of the best gifts ever 
made to the people of New Zealand. 

I have, I’m afraid, digressed. I had meant to speak of the Librarian 
himself, Mr Johannes Andersen. He was the first librarian I ever sat 
down with and talked to. We would speak to me about Maori history 
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and the work of his great fellow scholar, Elsdon Best, who had a room 
of his own in the library. Best I remember as the man who once said 
delightedly to me, ‘I count myself the most fortunate of men; I make 
my living at my hobby.’ 

I recall a Saturday morning (it was in those primitive times when people 
worked on Saturday mornings) when Mr Andersen spent an hour or so 
demonstrating Maori string games to me. On another occasion he gave 
me a warning. I have it set down in one of the little black notebooks 
which have been the companions of a lifetime. ‘Be careful,’ he said, ‘lest 
literature and the Muses desert you if you become a newspaper man.’ 
I did not take that caution seriously. But I can say that as a newspaper 
man I am just now engaged in writing about Mr Andersen’s latest book 
of poetry, published within the past two or three weeks. He is moving 
confidently through the ninth decade of his life, and, regardless of what 
has happened to me, I am delighted that the Muses have not yet deserted 
Mr Andersen. These capricious ladies evidently keep faith with those 
who have stayed faithful to them. 

There is another librarian to whom I am under permanent obligation: 
Mr John Barr, Auckland’s City Librarian. Mr Barr came into my life a 
little later than Mr Andersen. When I was working in Auckland more 
than twenty years ago he gave me the run of the Grey Collection, which 
has, for nearly forty years, been in his competent custody. When I first 
met Mr Barr I was, or professed to be, a newspaper reporter, and I am 
glad to recall that my professional visits to Mr Barr were, through his 
kindness, prolonged far beyond the requirements of formal duty. It was 
through Mr Barr that I saw and handled original paintings by William 
Blake, whom I then thought, and still think, to be one of the truly noble 
English literary characters. In course of time I paid an easy sentimental 
tribute to William Blake: I spent a summer afternoon in the London 
graveyard where he is buried not far from Daniel Defoe. 

I am certain that, now that I have said this of Mr Barr, he will not 
mind now yielding place to a lady: the third librarian of my life, and the 
one who has helped me most as a Professional User of Libraries. Miss 
A. K. Elliot, as far as I can judge, is the perfect community librarian. 
I have known her since 1937, the year I came to Timaru. She has complete 
understanding of the modern functions and responsibilities of a public 
library, and the fact that the Timaru Public Library is so thoroughly 
and valuably integrated into our community life is due exclusively to 
Miss Elliot’s efficient and inspired direction of the library’s affairs. 

There is, of course, an art in such administration; I suppose it may 
even be taught in part, but I feel that there is one personal endowment 
of Miss Elliot’s which, apart from efficiency and deep understanding of 
library administration, is responsible for the present status of the institu- 
tion she controls for the benefit of the people of Timaru and South 
Canterbury. That personal quality is her staff leadership. Each member 
of the Timaru Public Library staff has the same ideal of service to the 
people as Miss Elliot herself has. In more than a dozen years of fairly 
constant use of the Timaru Public Library, I have never been denied 
whatever assistance I sought. I have never experienced anything but the 
most cheerful and willing co-operation. Through the years the personnel 
of the staff has changed, but the service given by the staff has never 
changed. That seems to me the best—the only required—evidence of the 
excellence of Miss Elliot’s administration. 
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I say these things of Miss Elliot and her assistants, not because I wish 
ingratiate myself with the Timaru Library staff, but because I see in the 
Timaru Public Library true fulfilment of the functions of a modern 
library in a modern community. I would be less than grateful, less than 
gracious, if I did not accept such an occasion as this to make that declara- 
tion, as a professional user of the Timaru Library and as a citizen of 
Timaru. 

As I see it, a public library is a public utility as essential for the all- 
round health of the community as sanitation, lighting and refuse collec- 
tion: all those services which City Councillors, Borough Councillors, 
County Councillors are ordinarily and rightly concerned with. But there 
is one qualification I feel bound to make: a public library, although it 
may have to make a little money, need not be administered as a business. 
The silence of the Reading Room and the Circulating Department 
should not be broken by the clanging discord of the cash register. That 
is music to some ears—to many ears—but it should be muted music where 
public libraries are concerned. Civic authorities, for the good of their 
souls, should admit sometimes that money is not the answer to everything, 
Money spent on libraries is a trust investment in a real sense, but it is 
also an investment which must be made in trust. The return from it 
cannot be measured on any balance sheet. 

It is possible that the last pound of a year’s estimates may be spent on 
a book that is to exercise a decisive influence on the life of a young reader 
and fire him to become a City Councillor, a Finance Committee Chairman, 
even a member of Parliament or a Prime Minister. 

But let me not be tempted into the cuckoo-land of fantasy. There 
would be return enough on that last pound, spent on that last book, if 
its reader were helped in becoming a thinking member of a generally 
thoughtful democracy. What I am trying to say is that care should be 
taken in setting rigid limits to library expenditure. Wilfully restricted 
expenditure may do harm. 

So, to civic administrators, might I suggest that they act upon a maxim 
of Cicero’s when dealing with their library estimates. Cicero wrote, 
‘There is no greater argument of a narrow and wretched mind than to 
dote upon pelf; nothing more humane or honourable than to despise 
it if we have it not, and to employ it generously and do good with it if 
we have it.’ 

It is clearly not within my order of reference to discuss the history of 
libraries and public libraries, even if I were qualified to do so. As an 
aside, however, I could say that in the Middle Ages libraries were out- 
posts of learning from which brave patrols of scholars went forth to 
enlighten the mind of man; they were the pioneers of rational thinking 
literacy. Today, it may well be that public libraries are much more than 
outposts. One could consider them rather as fortresses designed to 
preserve literacy and protect the painfully accumulated intellectual 
endowments of mankind. 

Some thoughtful writers and thinkers are already taking the disturbing 
view that the mechanical inventions of this age constitute a direct challenge 
to literacy. Not long ago I had a letter from Norman Lindsay, the Aus- 
tralian writer and painter. He had been reading the Letters from Early 
New Zealand of Charlotte Godley, and made this comment upon them: 
‘Letters such as these will never be written again. Only a long time factor 
of separation between intimates could produce them. Now, with space 
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abolished, the earth has no unknown spaces to be recorded as these 
letters visualize old New Zealand. Wireless and the camera have destroyed 
any sense of intimacy over what was once Terra Incognita. Personally, 
I regard them as two of the greatest evils that Prime Evil, Science, has 
inflicted on the earth. One is destroying self identity in the mass of 
humanity, and the other has corrupted the human eye beyond redemption.” 

Perhaps I cannot go quite as far as Norman Lindsay in his denunciation 
of the fruits of science, but I will say that real reading is an active and 
demanding process; it does i impose some strain upon the mind. The first 
uneasy fears I know of about the possible ultimate effect of such inven- 
tions as the film and radio upon literature, and consequently upon reading, 
were expressed by the French novelist, Georges Duhamel. In his Defence 
of Letters, published some fifteen years ago, Duhamel, although calm 
and restrained in his bodeful anticipations, did not conceal his anxiety 
for the future of literature and his fear that wireless and the films were 
weakening the minds and spirits of civilized beings. 

In the past fifteen years much has happened to substantiate such fears 
as these. A large portion of every civilized population has become 
accustomed to entirely passive forms of entertainment. No effort of 
mind need be made to follow a film; in fact, the essence of film technique 
is to assure untrammelled communication between the screen and the 
receptive spectator. Substantially, radio, too, supplies passive entertain- 
ment. That generalization, of course, must be qualified. Plays such as 
could be heard in the BBC World Theatre, talks such as we have from 
the BBC Third Programme, and the dramatization of Nevill Coghill’s 
version of the Canterbury Tales are reassuring, but all this would be 
listened to by a small fraction of the audiences which use radio largely 
as a chattering soporific in the domestic circle. Radio and film entertain- 
ment of the popular kind makes no demand of its addicts, and, just as 
surely, it can be said that it gives them nothing in return for their devotion. 
Like card-playing, it murders time painlessly enough, but I accept the 
stern puritanical presumption that time is meant to be used profitably, 
not wasted. 

Now, supplementing films and radio, comes television, a fresh challenge 
to the printed word. This blend of radio and photography may, in time, 
imperil even newspapers. It is conceivable, then, that the last fruit of 
literacy, education and science will be the invention of media of com- 
munication which will extinguish the need for literacy itself. 

The development of mass entertainment, and even the herd-like partici- 
pation in cultural activity exemplified in such an undertaking as the 
Festival of Britain, cannot leave the minds of the people unaffected. It 
all comes back to Norman Lindsay’s lament for the destruction of self- 
identity in the mass of humanity. The English poet, Stephen Spender, 
recently raised the issue, too. His conclusion was this: ‘In literature, the 
results of the gradual undermining of individuality are evident in the 
disappearance of nearly all the journals which give new writers a hearing, 
and in the catastrophic situation of publishing. Since the war few new 
writers have appeared, perhaps because there is a dearth of them, perhaps 
because, although they are encouraged in various ways, they are not 
reviewed and discussed at sufficient length. The co-operative culture 
which corresponds in literature to state-supported theatres, orchestras 
and opera houses, is the BBC. But writing, unlike music and the theatre, 
does not necessarily gain through being canalized into communal channels, 
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because even the best radio writing is only a by-product of the work of 
a person capable of writing a poem or a novel for a solitary reader. 
Literature may soon become like coal, the by-products of which are 
much more plentiful and more highly valued than the original thing 
itself. A whole society of listeners and viewers may stop reading, and 
books may be used only by research students who are adapting them for 
broadcasts—if not into lectures—on each nation’s literature for other 
nations.” 


While one is on this cheerless theme, cheerless to those who still hold 
a determined allegiance to books, mention should be made of another 
foe to thought and enemy to literacy. This is the perversion of writing 
and thinking exhibited in the digest magazines, which I rate among the 
most menacing products of the twentieth century. They furnish still 
another example of the mass product submerging individuality. 

Digests dull the minds of readers under the transparently fraudulent 
pretence of enlightening them. Digest readers are encouraged to believe 
that there are simple short cuts to worthwhile knowledge. To my mind 
it is little less menacing than the atomic bomb that an assembly of people 
in one American town is producing a publication circulating at the rate 
of some 14 million copies monthly in English and several other languages. 
People who have been conditioned to accept the simplification of issues 
presented to them by the slick prophets of Pleasantville, where the hell 
brew of the Reader’s Digest is compounded, must, by the most generous 
assessment, be counted as no more than semi-literate. 


Real reading, as we know, is a hard job; it is now, and it always has 
been. Yet the problem which I have posed, if it is a problem at all, is not 
entirely new. We find Dr Johnson, near the end of his life, saying this: 
‘People in general do not willingly read if they have anything else to 


amuse them. There must be an external impulse; emulation, or vanity, 
or avarice. The progress which the understanding makes through a book 
has more pain than pleasure in it. Language is scanty and inadequate 
to express the nice gradations and mixtures of our feelings. No man 
reads a book in science from pure inclination. The books that we do 
- with pleasure are light compositions which contain a quick succession 
of events.’ 


I have described libraries as fortresses designed to preserve literacy 
and the accumulated intellectual endowments of mankind. I have also 
submitted a few speculative ideas about the size and the strength of the 
forces now ranged against books. Everybody in this room will agree that 
we have to take the field against the enemy; we cannot hope to defeat 
him totally, but we can keep him from complete victory. There is no 
question of selling the pass to him. In this war, New Zealand may be 
more fortunately placed than larger countries. The isolation we used to 
lament as a national handicap may be a positive advantage in this new 
struggle against the multiplying and aggressive enemies of books. 


Years ago, in London, I discussed with Charles Morgan the possibility 
of his settlement in New Zealand. He had toyed lightly with this idea in 
1935, because he thought New Zealand would be a country agreeably 
safe from Communism and secure against the immediate effects of 
European upheavals. In the middle of one talk he faltered. ‘If I happened 
to become interested in Yugoslav art,’ he said, ‘I would soon find in 
London some Yugoslav artists who could tell me all I wanted to know. 
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In New Zealand that would not be possible.’ He disliked the prospect 
of isolation. 


Edmund Blunden, too, told me, in his room at Oxford, that he thought 
New Zealand must be an attractive country, but, as a scholar, he recoiled 
when he understood that in New Zealand he might not always be able 
to obtain a book he wanted in a hurry. 


That isolation, of course, has been modified in recent years, but there 
is still enough of it left to protect us against the full impact of overseas 
mass influences. We are, certainly, under constant assault by radio and 
films, but we are not likely to be molested by television for some years. 
In the meantime, then, we can strive to turn our happy insularity to fair 
account and consolidate the position of books. 


Fortunately, we have weapons at hand, and operations are under the 
strong direction of the National Library Service, generalled by Mr 
Geoffrey Alley, who seems none the less redoubtable for having shared 
part of his early scholastic nurture with me. 


Through the National Library Service, surely one of the really inspired 
conceptions of a New Zealand Government, the intellectual isolation 
which had disturbed Charles Morgan and Edmund Blunden has been 
substantially overcome. Through the National Library Service, and 
your Association, it is now possible for New Zealand readers and students 
to obtain, with reasonable promptitude, any book in English on any 
subject, and at the price of discounted postage. As a library user I have 
rarely sought unavailingly the assistance of the interloan service. I cannot 
discuss in detail the working of the National Library Service, but, in 
my melancholy role of taxpayer, I must say that I would be thoroughly 
satisfied if every piece of State expenditure gave a return as valuable as 
that received for the £151,000 allotted to the National Library Service. 

If the Government allows us to keep this weapon in our hands we shall 
confound the enemies of books and keep New Zealand sturdily above 
the tides which are sweeping menacingly over other countries. Of course, 
we are not inviolate; we are threatened, too, but we have a good chance 
of holding the ground. Our isolation, and the smallness of our popula- 
tion, are our best defences. The missionary work for books must be done 
by the public libraries in every city, town and borough, and through the 
National Library Service in distributing books over the countryside. 
But I suppose the public libraries will function most effectively as they 
become accepted as centres of community life through which books, 
with their manifold messages, are passed out to people thirsting to 
receive them. 

These, then, are some casual thoughts from the mind of one who 
would have been even less competent to formulate them had he not been 
a Professional User of Libraries. Though I labour only in the marshes 
below the foothills of Parnassus, I am, in my way, a writer. In the defini- 
tion of some Frenchman, a writer is simply a person who disarranged 
the dictionary. As a disarranger of the dictionary, then, New Zealand 
libraries have been helping me for near enough to thirty years. So, once 
more, may I give public thanks to the librarians who have helped me as 
a user of their institutions. 

Can I trespass on your patience a moment longer? I read the other 
day of an English borough librarian who was puzzled by the odd things 
he found in his books, so he did some research among borrowers. This 
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is what he found had happened in the home of that stock figure, an 
absent-minded professor: 

After breakfast, the professor put down his book and said, ‘I suppose, 
my dear, this stormy weather has prevented our having our usual sardines 
this morning?’ ‘Nonsense,’ said his wife, ‘I put the usual two on your 
toast.’ ‘Ah, well,’ replied the professor, ‘I expect I’ve used them as 
bookmarks.’ 

So my final wish to you is: May you find no sardines in your books. 


LIBRARIES AND LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT IN N.Z. 


D. C. McINTOSH 


I. THE ORGANIZATION OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
IN NEW ZEALAND 


LocaL government throughout New Zealand is exercised by a number 
of local authorities constituted under various Acts of Parliament. The 
present structure has its roots in the economic and social developments 
of the Dominion. There has, however, been a tendency to treat each 
problem in vacuo, with little attempt to create a properly integrated 
system of local government. From an administrative point of view the 
fundamental districts are counties, boroughs, and independent town 


districts. Upon this foundation a considerable superstructure of districts 
of other types has been erected. The overlapping districts may be divided 
into two broad classes: 

1. Districts formed from parts of counties: e.g., road districts. 


2. Those which are made up of a group of adjacent districts of 
other types united for a common purpose: e.g., electric 
power districts. 

Since the inception of the county system in 1876 there has been a 
great expansion of local government throughout the Dominion. The 
development of the system is best followed by considering each type of 
district separately. 


BOROUGHS 


The senior urban territorial local authority in New Zealand. The 
constitution, area and functions of boroughs are set out in the Municipal 
Corporations Act, 1933, and its amendments. The basic requirements 
for the constitution of a borough are: 

1. A continuous area of not more than 9 square miles and having 
no point distant more than 6 miles from another. 

2. A population of not less than 1,000. (Where the population 
falls below 1,000, borough status is not withdrawn: e.g., 
Naseby, with a present population of 150.) 


This paper is a slightly abridged version of a report which Mr McIntosh prepared 
as a student at the Library School in 1951. Mr McIntosh is now Librarian, 
Whangarei Public Library. 
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When a borough has a population of 20,000, it may be proclaimed a 
city, but this change does not imply an extension of powers. 


Town DIistRIcTs 

These are urban areas normally too small to be constituted boroughs. 
Basic requirements are: 

1. An area not over 2 square miles, and no one point in such area 
distant more than 2 miles from any other. 

2. Not fewer than 50 householders. 

3. Must be wholly within the geographical area of a county. 

(a) Independent Town Districts. These are autonomous, with powers 
less than those of boroughs but of the same character. A population of 
500 is required. Hikurangi is an example. 

(b) Dependent Town Districts. These are subject to certain county rates 
and county control, except for the specific purpose for which they are 
constituted. They owe their existence to the desire in urbanized areas to 
provide amenities not required by the county as a whole. Kawakawa is 
an example. 


COUNTIES 


New Zealand is divided geographically into 129 counties. Because of 
their territorial position, there is no area or population qualification. 


OTHER UNITS 


Road districts had their origin in an era when there were grave 
difficulties in the way of providing and maintaining district roads; at 
the present time there are no road boards properly so called. Harbour 
Districts, Hospital Districts, and Electric Power Districts have specific 


functions, and may extend over the area of two or more local authorities. 
Drainage, River, and Catchment Districts are concerned with land 
improvement and protection. Other Districts concentrate on the rabbit 
problem, fire fighting, urban drainage, urban transport, gas and water 
supply, local railways and main highways. 


Il. FINANCE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT IN NEW ZEALAND 


GENERAL SURVEY OF REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE STRUCTURE 


As has been remarked, local authorities, as subordinate legislative 
bodies, derive all their powers from some enabling statute or statutes 
of the Central Legislature. Only the State, through Parliament, has a 
general taxing power, and it may, and does, delegate to local authorities 
specific and well defined powers to raise revenue. 

Local authorities, in general, are not given a blanket authority to tax. 
For instance, Borough Councils may tax only to the extent necessary 
to raise the money required to meet proposed and authorized. outgoings 
after taking into account sums already available.* 

The major taxing power of a local authority is the power to levy a 
rate. A rate is a tax assessed on land, usually, but not necessarily on 
the value of the land. (In rabbit districts, for example, the rate may be 
on the number of stock carried, or on the value of the land.) 


*Municipal Corporations Act, 1933, Sect. 79. 
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Local authorities also derive revenue from public utility services or 
trading undertakings, such as gas and electricity distribution, transport 
services, LIBRARIES, waterworks, and a number of other services. 

Most local authority also receive some form of Government sUBSIDY 
for revenue purposes, but usually this is a relatively small part of their 
revenue receipts. 

Superimposed on these revenue receipts are the capital receipts, the 
chief of which is from loans. All local bodies have power to raise loans 
for specific works. The power to levy a loan is carefully defined and 
controlled. In addition, a local authority under certain circumstances 
can raise money on overdraft in anticipation of rate receipts. Receipts 
from the sale of capital assets, such as land, are treated as capital receipts 
and in general are not available for revenue purposes. 

Many local authorities, particularly territorial local authorities, receive 
Government sussipigs for specific capital works. 

The structure of the expenditure system is determined by the powers 
vested in the local authority. Revenue receipts may be spent partly on 
revenue and partly on capital expenditure. 


RATING 

Three broad classes of rates are distinguished: 

1. General, for general purposes. 

2. Separate rates levied for the construction of public works, for 
the acquisition of land or buildings, or for the benefit of the 
whole or part of a local district. 

3. Special rates imposed to secure the repayment of loan money, 
being sufficient to produce interest and sinking fund, or 
interest and instalment of principal, as the case may be. 
Special rates can be levied only by resolution gazetted, and, 
unlike general and separate rates, are not subject to any 
statutory limit. 

There are three main systems of rating: 

1. Capital (land and improvements) value. 

2. Unimproved value. 

3. Annual value. 

When the original Acts were passed provision was made for rating 
on annual value only. 

Capital value is defined as ‘the sum which the owner’s estate or interest 
therein, if unencumbered by any mortgage or other charge thereon, 
might be expected to realize at the time of valuation if offered for sale 
on such reasonable terms and conditions as a bona fide seller might be 
expected to require.’* All local authorities which are empowered to make 
and levy rates could by resolution adopt the capital value system of rating. 

Unimproved value has been defined as ‘the gross value of land . . . less 
the value of all improvements thereon.’ A local authority rating on the 
capital value may by resolution determine to rate on the annual value, 
and vice versa, but a change from either the capital value or the annual 
value system to unimproved value rating, or vice versa, requires a poll 
of the ratepayers. 

The system of rating is upon the basis that 1s. in the £ on the annual 
value is deemed to be equivalent to 3d. in the £ on the capital value of 


*The Valuation of Land Act, 1925, Sect. 2. 
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rateable property; or where in a district not rating on the annual value 
it is necessary for any purpose to ascertain the annual value of any rateable 
property, then the annual value thereof is equal to 6 per cent on the 
capital value of such property. 

Where a specific limitation on rating power is stated it is usually fixed 
in terms of the capital and/or annual value. Where a local authority 
rates on the unimproved value basis, the amount of rate is fixed so that 
the maximum total product of the rate shall not exceed the amount 
which could have been raised if the local authority had rated on the 
capital value or annual value, subject to the limits imposed.* 

The Urban Farm Land Rating Act, 1932, with the object of affording 
some relief to owners of farm lands subject to rating by a Borough Council, 
authorizes the preparation of a special farm-land roll, which is deemed 
part of the valuation roll for rating purposes. 

The financing of the different types of local bodies can now be discussed 
one by one. 


BOROUGHS ‘ 

(i) General rates may be levied not exceeding 2s. 6d. in the £ on the 
annual value, or 2d. in the £ on the capital value. The general rate is 
calculated by estimating the balance required to meet the estimated 
expenditure of the borough, after taking into account all other receipts 
available for general expenditure. 

(ii) General separate rates. 

(iii) Particular separate rates. 

(a) Water rates. 

(b) Lighting rate. 

(c) Sanitation rate. 

(d) Drainage rate. 

(e)LIBRARY RATE. “The Council may, in any borough having a 
public library, make and levy an annual library rate not exceeding a 
rate equal to threepence in the pound of annual value of the rateable 
property in the borough.’+ ‘Where money is borrowed upon the security 
of a library rate, such rate shall, for the purposes of the loan, be deemed 
a special rate within the meaning of this Act, and the provisions thereof 
as to special rates shall apply accordingly.’** 

(f) Harbour rate (not to be confused with a rate levied by a 
Harbour Board). 

(iv) Special rates. 

(v) Consolidated rate. In lieu of levying general or special rates a 
borough may levy a consolidated rate to produce the same amount as 
would have been produced by the total of all other rates.t 

Boroughs collect hospital rates, and may also act as collecting agents 


for some other ad hoc local authorities, such as Electric Power Boards 
or Harbour Boards. 


*Rating Act, 1925, Sect. 92. 


t+Municipal Corporations Act, 1933, Sect. 91, subsection (i) as amended by 
Section 56, subsection (i) of the Statutes Amendment Act, 1946. 


**Municipal Corporations Act, 1933, Sect. 91, subsection (ii). 
tMunicipal Corporations Act, 1933, Sect. 96. 
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Town BOARDS 
These have similar rating powers to boroughs. 


COUNTIES 

(i) General rates may be levied up to 3d. in the £ on the capital value 
in all their districts, except where there may be dependent town districts. 

(ii) General separate rates. 

(iii) Particular separate rates: sanitation rate; special works rates; 
drainage rates. 

(iv) Harbour rates. 

(v) Noxious weeds rates. 

Counties are entitled to acquire and support LIBRARIES within the 
county, but no special rate is leviable; the funds are to be paid out of 
the general funds of the county. 

As in the case of boroughs, counties are required to pay a hospital 
levy, and may pay it either out of their general funds or from a special 
rate; most pay a special rate. They also act as collecting agents for other 
ad hoc local authorities. 

Other Local Authorities have varying rating powers, and some are 
financed, in whole or in part, by Government subsidies. 


UNAUTHORIZED EXPENDITURE 


In general, local bodies are permitted to expend not more than 1 per 
cent of the general rate on unauthorized expenditure. 


GOVERNMENT FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES 


Besides giving to local authorities power to raise revenue from rates 
or other sources, the State has generally made certain sums available 
from the National Treasury for expenditure by local bodies. Such mone- 
tary grants are not in general given to such local bodies as Electric Power 
Boards, Transport Boards, or Harbour Boards, which are engaged in 
operating trading undertakings. All territorial local authorities, and those 
ad hoc bodies, such as Hospital Boards; Rabbit Boards, and Fire Boards, 
which are concerned with service to the community rather than trading, 
receive monetary assistance. Grants may be (a) for general revenue, in 
which case they are usually annually recurring payments, or (b) for 
specific capital expenditure. The annually recurring payments fall under 
a number of heads, but perhaps the most significant from the point of 
view of possible library development is that of sussmpiEs paid by the 
central Government to local bodies, including ad hoc local bodies. 
Provision for the payment of such annual subsidies is made under various 
statutes.* Government subsidies are also granted from time to time for 
specific capital works. 


LocaL Bopy LOANS 


The raising of loans by local bodies has been controlled practically 
since the inception of local government in New Zealand. The basis of 
control laid down originally in the Municipal Corporations and Counties 
Acts of 1876 in general still operates. Three main principles were then 
enunciated, namely: 


*Appropriation Act, 1916, Sect. 9, and Municipal Corporations Act, 1933, 
Sect. 71 and amendments. 
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1. Loans could be raised only for the construction of public works 
and utilities, and not for general routine maintenance opera- 
tions. 

2. Full publicity had to be given to all loan proposals. 


3. The consent of the ratepayers was necessary before loans were 
raised 


RELATION BETWEEN CENTRAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 
Control over local body finance takes several forms: 
1. Control over amount of rating power. 
2. Control over direction of expenditure. 
3. Audit by Audit Office. 
4. Annual accounts, in some cases to be laid before Parliament, 
and in other cases to be sent to a Minister. 
5. Full publicity as to accounts, which are normally available to 
all ratepayers and creditors. 
6. Control over borrowing. 

A further and more detailed type of control is exercised over the 
activities of a local authority where sussipies are given for specific pur- 
poses. For instance, Main Highways subsidies are given on the under- 
standing that the work conforms to given standards, although, in actual 
fact, in this instance the work is usually carried out by the Main Highways 
Board itself. 

Central supervision over local bodies is exercised through various 
Government departments. The constitutional and administrative side 
of local body activity is controlled by the Department of Internal Affairs, 
while the technical problems are normally supervised by the various 
technical departments. 


(To be continued) 


GEOGRAPHY BOOKS FOR THE 
POST PRIMARY SCHOOL 


J. G. Y. BEATH 


Tue following list of teachers’ reference books, class books, and class 
sets with a bias in certain parts towards Social Studies, is, while being 
fairly extensive, by no means exhaustive. The booklet, Notes on Teaching 
of Social Studies, issued by the New Zealand Education Department; 
Memorandum on the Teaching of Geography, pages 245-250; Mr Hewland’s 
list in Studying New Zealand; and Mr W. J. Shrimpton’s Geography 
through Social Studies, contain lengthy lists of books. 

The purpose of this short article is to name books, with brief comments, 
which have been actually tried and proved in the class room. The books 
listed are the minimum requirements, or rather, the foundation of any 
school geography library. 


Mr Beath is a teacher at the Owaka District High School. 
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(Note: Books more suitable for teachers’ use are indicated by the 
letter T.) 


NEW ZEALAND 


le, J. C. Discovery of New Zealand. Wellington, Dept. of Internal 
Affairs, 1939. o.p. 

Burdon, R. M. High country. Whitcombe, 1938. 

Cowan, James. Settlers and pioneers. Dept. of Internal Affairs, 1940. o.p. 

Cumberland, K. B. Whitcombe’s New Zealand in outline. Whitcombe, 1949. 
8s. 3d. A pictorial geography—excellent. 

Hewland, J. L. H. Manufacturing in New Zealand. Reprinted from N.Z. Geo- 
grapher, 1946. 9d. Class sets for school certificate pupils. 

a W. G. Exploration of New Zealand. Dept. of Internal Affairs, 
1940. o.p. 

Marshall, P. Geography of New Zealand. Whitcombe, n.d. 

New Zealand. Census and statistics dept. Census. Govt. printer. Issued in parts. 
Prices vary. 

New Zealand. Census and statistics dept. Monthly abstract of statistics. Govt. 
printer. 1s. Class sets. 

New Zealand. Census and statistics dept. Statistics of the Dominion of New 
Zealand. Govt. printer. Issued in parts; price varies for different parts. Statis- 
tical reports on population, agricultural and pastoral production, trade and 
shipping, and so on. 

New Zealand. Department of agriculture. Farming in New Zealand. The Depart- 
ment, 1946 (Bulletin 252). 2s. 6d. 

—Studies in farm management (Bulletin 268). 5s. Suitable for class sets. Contains 
a wealth of material: land under occupation, climate, vegetation, typical 
farms. These books require binding. 

New Zealand. Dept. of agriculture. Primary production in New Zealand. The 
Department, 1948. 2s. 6d. Class sets. Contents: land under occupation, sheep, 
cattle, crops, fertilisers, lime, statistics, and so on. 

New Zealand. Education dept. School publications branch. New Zealand 
geography in pictures. Govt. printer. 

New Zealand geographer. NZ geographical society. £1 p.a. Associated with this 
is the Record, published twice a year, which contains some excellent articles 
on other countries. 

New Zealand Government departmental reports (annual) on Mines, Works, 
Marketing, Forestry, Dairy Board, Meat Board, etc. 

New Zealand journal of agriculture. Dept. of agriculture. 10s. p.a. Class sets. 

New Zealand. Railways dept. New Zealand railways magazine. o.p. 

Reed, A. H. Story of New Zealand. Reed. £1. 

Rural education bulletin. Canterbury agricultural college. 

Social studies bulletins. The high country run, The mixed farm, The mines, etc. 
Class sets. These require binding; may be done in sets. 

Wise’s New Zealand index. Wise. 17s. 6d. 


AUSTRALIA AND THE PACIFIC 


Australia: official handbook. Australian national publicity assoc. Geographical 
description, rainfall and climate, primary industries, manufacturing trade, 
aborigines, etc. 

Institute of Pacific relations. Chamberlain, W. H., Modern Japan, 1942; Clark, 
yy: ~ oa of the China seas, 1942; Taylor, G. E., Changing China, 1942. 

. each. 

Crawford, R. M. Ourselves and the Pacific. Oxford, 1941. 4s. 6d. each. 

King, H. W. H. Pattern of human activities. Australasian pub. co. 11s. 6d. 
This is very good. Typical regions in different countries, with special emphasis 
on Australia. 

Pacific islands year book. Pacific pub. Essential: wealth of material. 

Stamp L. D. Asia. Methuen, 1936. 27s. 6d. 
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Trewartha, G. L. Reconnaissance geography of Japan. Univ. of Wisconsin, 1934. 


2.50 dollars. Especially good. Typical Japanese farms, great detail, very well 
illustrated. 


Wood, G. L. Pacific basin. Oxford, 1933-37. 5s. cheaper ed. Takes North America 
from the Rockies to the Pacific, and South America from the Andes to the 
Pacific. 

NORTH AMERICA 


Crysh, A. W., and Tomlinson. North America, book IV. U.T. press. 6s. The 
emphasis is on regional aspects. Numerous maps and pictures; modern. (T). 

Gunther, J. Inside U.S.A. Hamilton, 1947. 21s. Very readable, suitable for 
senior pupils; excellent parts dealing with farming, corn belt, etc. . 

Jones, L. R., and Bryan, P. W. North America. Methuen, 1930. 21s. (T). 


SOUTH AMERICA 


James, P. E. Latin America. Lothrop, 1942. 6 dollars. 
Pickles, T. South America; ‘Southern continents’, books 1-3. Dent, 1934. 
ls. 9d. each. (T). 


Shahan, E. W. South America. Methuen, 1940. 16s. Excellent teacher’s reference 
book. (T). 


BRITISH ISLES 


Pickles, T. British isles. Dent, 1935. 2s. 6d. Very good. 

Sanders, H. R., and Eley, G. Farms of Britain. Lockwood, 1947. 12s. 6d. 
Reference book. 

Stamp, L. D. The face of Britain. Longmans, 1940. 1s. 3d. Useful for school 
certificate classes. Suitable as class sets. 

Stamp, L. D., and Beaver, S. H. British isles. Longmans, 1937. 25s. Reference 
book. This is the best book written on the British Isles. (T). 


GENERAL 
Bradley, J. H. World geography. Gunn, 1945. 21s. Contents: Man and climate; 


Man and the surface of the lands; Man and the natural resources, etc. Very 
good indeed. 

British geographic association. Local studies. High school of commerce, Man- 
chester. Contains schemes of work from a number of English schools. While 
not applicable in entirety to our conditions, they may easily be adapted. 
Most stimulating. 

Carter, C. C., and Brantnall, H. C. Men the world over. Blackwell, 1950. 4s. 9d. 
Excellent for core course but insufficient for school certificate. 

Buggott, J. Introduction to mapwork and practical geography. U.T. press, 1934. 
8s. 6d. Used in several universities in England; an excellent book. 

Cotton, C. A. Geomorphology. Whitcombe, 1945. 25s., also in two parts, 
10s. 6d. each. Numerous NZ examples. (T). 

Cumberland, K. B. Soil erosion in New Zealand. Whitcombe, 1947. 25s. Very 
good indeed. 

Fairgrieve, J., and Young, E. Real geography series. Philip, 1939. 2s. each. 
Book 1, S. America, Australia, NZ; Book 2, N. America; Book 3, Africa 
and S. Europe; Book 4, Asia; Book 5, Europe; Book 6, the British isles. 
Realistic pictures of life and work in various lands. Useful for any class, 
including school certificate. They make excellent class sets. 

Garnier, B. J. Geography for post primary pupils. Oxford, 1944. 3s. 6d. Essential. 

Herdman, I. Discovering geography. Longmans, 1938-42. Book 1, In Britain, 
1s. 9d.; Book 2, Abroad, 2s. 2d.; Book 3, Food, 2s. 4d.; Book 4, Industry, 
2s. 9d., by Stamp and Herdman. Not up to school certificate standard, but 
suitable for lower forms. 

James, P. E. Outline of geography. Ginn, 1935. 3 dollars. Very good teacher’s 
reference. Deals with major natural regions. 

Jones and Clarkenwald. Economic geography. Macmillan. 45s. Excellent; deals 
with world patterns, types of farming, mining, and so on. 
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Midgley. Look at the map. Wheaton, 1939. 1s. 2d. Simple. 

New Zealand. Lands and survey dept. One inch survey maps. Indispensable. 
Several sheets of various contrasting localities essential. 

Packard, L. O. S., and Overton. The nations today. Macmillan, 1942. 12s. 6d. 
General types, agriculture, fishing, use of forests, work of the mill and factory, 
exchange of goods. Pages 338-638 on ‘Our Neighbours of the Western World’, 
Asia, etc., are very good. 

Practical work how 4, Nelson. 1s. 9d. Life in the U.S.A.; Union of South 
Africa; Australia; China; Life in the U.S.S.R.; India and Pakistan; Canada, 
etc. Good class sets for junior department, especially in social studies. 

Preece, D. M., and Wood, H. R. B. Modern geography series. U.T. press, 
1938-39. 3s. 6d. each. Book 2, British isles, Preece and Wood; Book 3, Europe, 
Preece and Wood; Book 4, N. America, Crysh and Tomlinson. Excellent for 
school certificate; modern. 

Stamp, L. D. An intermediate commercial geography. Longmans, 1927-28. 
v. 1, 7s. 6d.; v. 2, 12s. 6d. Very good, especially v. 1, but statistics are now 
out of date. 

Stamp, ¥ D., and Suggate, L. S., eds. Geography for today. Longmans, 1937-39. 
ey _ At home and abroad, 2s. 9d.; Book 2, The southern ontinents, 

pate 3, North America and Asia, 4s.; Book 4, Europe and the British 
isles, 1938-42, 4s. Excellent for school certificate pupils. 

Stamp, L. D. Real life geographies. Gill, 1930-32. 1s. 6d. each. V. 1, Manufac- 
tured goods; v. 2, Foodstuffs. Suitable for use in junior forms. 

Stembridge, J. N. New Oxford geographies. Oxford, 1949. 4s. each. Book 1, 
Life and work at home and abroad; Book 2, The southern continents; Book 3, 
N. America and Asia; Book 4, Europe and British isles. A useful series; 
gives realistic picture of life in land concerned. 

Wood, M. Map reading for schools. Harrap, 1939. 5s. Excellent. 


BOOKS OF TRAVEL 


An essential part of any geography library is that part containing books of 
travel. A few books are listed below. 

Burchett, W. G. Pacific treasure island: New Caledonia. Mackay, 1944. 3 dollars. 

=. +." and French, F. China; her life and her people. Univ. of London pr., 

hb 

Cherry-Garrard, A. G. B. The worst journey in the world. Chatto, 1937. 7s. 6d. 

Clune, F. To the isles of spice. Angus, 1920. 12s. 6d. 

Cobham, A. J. Australia and back. Black, 1937. 

Cobham, A. J. My flight to the Cape and back. Macmillan, 1926, 75c. 

Driscoll, I. H. Winged journey. Johnson, 1947. 12s. 6d. 

Evans, E. South with Scott. Collins, 1938. 5s. 

Graves, C. Switzerland revisited. Bles, 1947. 15s. Contains excellent illustrations. 

Grenfell, Sir W. J. Labrador doctor. Hodder, 1930. 3s. 6d. 

Halliburton, R. The glorious adventure. Bles, 1932. 7s. 6d. 

Hamilton, A. M. Road through Kurdistan. Faber, 1937. 12s. 6d. 

Harfield, W. I find Australia. Oxford, 1937. 7s. 6d. 

Idriess, I. L. The cattle king. Angus, 1936. 6s. 

Idriess, I. L. Lasseter’s last ride. Angus, 1931. 6s. 

Idriess, I. L. Men of the jungle. Angus, 1933. 6s. 

Idriess, I. L. Prospecting for gold. Angus, 1932. 5s. 

Jesse, F. T. The story of Burma. Macmillan, 1946. 10s. 6d. 

McGuire, P. Australian journey. Heinemann, 1940. 6s. 

McGuire, P. Westward the course. Morrow, 1942. 3 dollars 75c. Journey of 
exploration: islands of Pacific, New Zealand, Australia, Netherlands East 
Indies, India, Malaya. 

Madigan, C. T. Central Australia. Oxford, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

Maillart, E. K. Forbidden journey. Heinemann, 1937. 12s. 6d. 

Morton, H. C. V. In search of England. Methuen, 1934. 7s. 6d. 

Morton, H. C. V. In search of Scotland. Methuen, 1930. 10s. 6d. 
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Morton, H. C. V. In search of Wales. Methuen, 1932. 7s. 6d. 

Newman, B. American journey. Hale, 1943. 15s. 

Peck, G. Through China’s wall. Houghton, 1940. 4 dollars 25c. 

Panting, H. G. The great white south. Duckworth, 1923. 

Price, W. Rip tide in the south seas. Heinemann, 1936. 15s. 

Raven-Hart, R. Canoe to Mandalay. Muller, 1939. 12s. 6d. 600 miles down 
rivers of Burma. 

Ruttledge, H. Everest, 1933. Hodder, 1936. 5s. 

Sim, K. Malayan landscape. Joseph, 1946. 15s. 

Smythe, F. S. Kamit conquered. Hodder, 1948. 2s. 

Smythe, F. S. The Kanchenjunga adventure. Gollancz, 1931. 6s. 

Swettenham, Sir F. A. Footprints in Malaya. Hutchinson, 1942. 12s. 6d. 

Younghusband, Sir F. E. The epic of Mount Everest. E. Arnold, 1931. 2s. 6d. 


LIBRARIES IN SHANGHAI 


A LETTER received last year by the NZLA Secretary from Miss N. 
Nutting, one time Librarian of the Whangarei Public Library, brings 
news of great library development in modern China. Miss Nutting 
had been working in the British Council Library in Shanghai for about 
two years when she wrote. ‘When I first came to work in this 
type of library,’ she says, ‘I wondered just how much a British 
Council library could really do at this time to foster and promote the 
international understanding, friendship and peace so much to be 
desired these days. I wondered whether perhaps because of language 
barriers, etc., we would contact only a rather special intellectual group. 
This was certainly not the case, as could be seen from any analysis of 
our borrowers ; we have contacts with a much wider cross-section of 
the community than I would have thought possible. The university 
and middle school students form the greatest percentage of our 
borrowers . . . but we are constantly visited by people of very many 
varied occupations, namely, architects, engineers, doctors, textile 
factory personnel, professors, etc., all of whom are interested in 
continuing their study of the language or in discovering the latest 
British developments in science, technology, medicine, etc. 

“With the establishment of the new government great emphasis is 
being laid on increased production, involving knowledge of up-to-date 
methods and practical approaches. In consequence we have had 
requests for books and material on road construction (Shanghai roads 
are now undergoing extensive repairs, for the first time in many 
years), textile manufactures, dyes and dyeing, design and construction 
of docks and wharves, the setting up of nurseries, treatment of TB, 
safety devices for industry, English phonetics, etc.’ 

Miss Nutting has visited many libraries near Shanghai, and writes 
that ‘it is interesting to note a few of the changes taking place in the 
Shanghai Municipal Library, especially as these are an indication of 
future trends. When I visited it before the “changeover” in May 
1949, it seemed to be just another of those rather dreary places you 
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find now and again in out of the way towns. Very few people seemed 
to be aware of its existence, judging by the use made of it, in spite 
of the fact that the library was a free one and the majority of the 
books were open access. This may have been partly due to the fact 
that few new books had been added in recent years, but the chief 
reason must have been that almost all the books were in English, and 
this in a poor city area where the residents were all Chinese with little 
if any knowledge of English. Some time later I visited it again. 
True, the entrance was still very much as it was previously and there 
were the same rather dirty stairs to climb, but once inside you 
immediately felt the place to be alive. It was full of people reading 
books, periodicals, and the wall newspapers, as well as borrowing new 
books in Chinese. 

“A new librarian had superseded the former librarian, who was 
still retained as first assistant. The new man was young and alive and 
proved to be very interested in library methods abroad (indeed, he 
showed me a copy of our British Council publication British Libraries 
in Chinese, which he had on his desk). That morning they had been 
buying new Chinese books for the library, using part of the book 
grant now regularly allotted to the library. . . . 

“The librarian told me too of the extension work they were doing 
in factories, and of the depots they were servicing with the aid of a 
mobile van, of the plan they were soon going to implement for 
opening up ten or so branch centres in outlying suburbs, of the groups 
of twenty or more people who met in the evenings at the library to 
study and discuss problems of political economy, of health schemes, 
of how to increase production, etc. All this shows that the local 
authorities recognize the part that the library can play in today’s 
society and are most interested in its development.’ 

“From this very brief account,’ concludes Miss Nutting, ‘ you will 
be able to realize that many of the basic problems of librarianship 
have still to be solved. But the facts that the libraries in general now 
have sufficient funds to purchase new books and periodicals, that 
many of the librarians, formerly employed as part time teachers as 
well, now have no time to spare from their library work, that the 
Shanghai library has expanded its scope as was never before possible, 
are all significant of the future development of the library service. 
During my two odd years here in Shanghai, I have been impressed 
at the extent of the interest shown by the Chinese in British methods 
and developments as incorporated in British books in spite of the high 
international tensions of this time. So that, apart from the fact 
that the Shanghai people have had a long association with us, and 
consequently are accustomed to using the language, I am sure that 
there is a sincere desire amongst the Chinese for friendship and 
exchange of knowledge between our town countries, provided it is 
really based on equality and mutual respect.’ 
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REVIEW 


Harrod, L. M.—The Libraries Of Greater London; a guide. Bell, 1951. 25s. 


Tuis is a valuable attempt to provide a guide, and particularly a subject 
guide, to the entire library resources of a well-defined limited area. There 
is a definite need for a national coverage on a geographical basis, both 
to fill the inevitable gaps left by series of a more specialized nature, such 
as the AsLip guides, and to draw attention to collections too minute in 
scope to be the subject of separate publications. It supplements, rather 
than supersedes, earlier work; while in quality it does not compare with 
Rye, or with the lectures edited by Irwin under the title The Libraries 
of London, it has the advantages of systematically arranged and indexed 
entries, and of comprehensiveness within its chosen area. 

The book is addressed to ‘educationists, librarians, information officers, 
research workers [and] students’ to whom the most useful features will 
be the excellent index to information and copying facilities, loan and 
reference privileges provided by each library, and, naturally, the subject 
indexing of the specialized collections. 

The entries ‘have been compiled entirely from information supplied 
by the appropriate officer of each organization.’ This places beyond 
question the accuracy of the information, but it may well be considered 
that this advantage (especially as applied to details of stock, expenditure 
and staffing which even now are out-of-date) is outweighed by the 
corresponding and serious weakness, the discrepancies caused by lack 
of uniform standards of comparison. 

To take our own field, librarianship. The present writer studied librarian- 
ship in London almost entirely in libraries other than the ones named 
here. The three entries given are unexceptionable, but the omissions 
include not only the library of the University College School of Librarian- 
ship, but also the Middlesex North collection of the University of London 
library. This covers librarianship in its broader as well as its more technical 
aspects, and is specially rich in bibliography. Although in a library of 
the size and nature of the University library, it is not classed as a special 
collection, it is none the less considerably larger than more than one of 
the libraries to which this guide would lead the student. 

Discrepancies such as this arise directly out of the method of individual 
compilation, and it should have been the task of careful editorship to 
apply uniform standards. The lack of them must seriously impair the 
considerable usefulness of such a book for the student and subject specialist 


F.W. 


STANDING EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


NOTES ON MEETING OF 15TH APRIL, 1952 
Present: S. Perry (in the chair), N. Bateson, M. S. Fleming, E. M. Gilmer, 
E. H. Leatham, W. J. McEldowney, W. S. Wauchop and the Secretary. 
‘A Message to Local Authorities’: Arrangements had been made for 
the Patron, Mr J. W. Kealy, to give a broadcast talk on Sunday, 20th 
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April, at 8.45 p.m. There had not been time to notify all members about 
the broadcast, but it was expected that reports would be published in 
local papers. The following arrangements for the distribution of the 
brochure were approved: (a) That one copy be sent to each local authority 
member of the NZLA with a note asking how many more copies would 
be required; (b) That Branches be invited to arrange for the brochure 
to be brought to the attention of local authorities in their own areas that 
do not provide library service or are not members of the NZLA, and 
also to arrange suitable publicity in their local papers, reporting to the 
Association office on any action taken; (c) That all further matters connec- 
ted with the distribution of the brochure be left to the discretion of the 
Secretary and Hon. Secretary. 


Booksellers’ Terms: Mr Perry submitted a memorandum on bookbuying 
dated April 1952 which he had prepared as a possible basis for discussion 
with the booksellers. It was agreed that the memorandum be referred to 
the Wellington members of the Book Resources Committee, approving 
the method of approach. 

Committee on Registration of Librarians: The following were appointed 
to the committee set up by Council on 29th February to bring down a 
report on the setting up of a register of qualified librarians and on all 
matters incidental to publication: W. J. McEldowney (convener), G. T. 
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Alley, A. G. W. Dunningham, C. W. Collins, A. L. Olsson, R. N. O’Reilly. 

Library Buildings Committee: It was resolved that Mr A. E. Mercer 
be asked to act as convener of the committee during Miss Taylor’s absence 
from New Zealand, and that Miss H. Fenwick be added to the committee. 

‘New Zealand Libraries’: Mr McEldowney passed round a bibliography 
of Waterfront Dispute publications which had been sent to him as Hon. 
Editor. It was resolved that no action be taken with regard to publication 
in the meantime. 

Colombo Plan Librarians: Mr Perry read a letter written by Mr B. G. 
Hood from Melbourne, suggesting that the NZLA invite librarians from 
India and the Philippines who are visiting Australia under the Colombo 
plan to visit New Zealand at the end of their Australian tour. It was 
decided that a letter be sent to Mr H. C. McQueen, Officer in charge, 
Technical Assistance Unit, Dept. of External Affairs, forwarding a copy 
of Mr Hood’s letter, pointing out the value to overseas librarians of a 
visit to New Zealand, and telling him that the NZLA would be glad to 
give what assistance it could to ensure that the best use was made of 
the time available to such overseas librarians for visits to libraries. 

Carnegie Corporation Library Group: The Secretary reported that 
Mr John Barr had handed over to the NZLA the correspondence and 
accounts of the NZ Library Group, copies of the Munn-Barr report, a 
number of reports dealing with country libraries, rural library service for 
New Zealand, and Taranaki’s rural library facilities, and a fairly complete 
set of New Zealand Libraries, commencing from vol. 2. It was resolved 
that a letter of thanks and appreciation be sent. 

Memorial to Peter Fraser: Miss Fleming said that she understood 
that suggestions for the form of a national memorial for the late Peter 
Fraser were already being made by various organizations throughout the 
country, and she thought that if the NZLA intended to take any action 
it should do so without delay. The Committee expressed general approval 
of a suggestion that a library building to house the national collections 
would be a suitable memorial. It was resolved that a postal ballot of 
Council be taken on the proposal That the Association should put forward 
the suggestion that a fitting memorial for Peter Fraser would be a 
memorial library building. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


PANEL OF TRANSLATORS 


THE Translation Service of the Department of Internal Affairs runs a 
panel of translators which covers most European languages as well as 
some of the non-European ianguages met with in this country, e.g., 
Chinese, Japanese, Malay, etc. In the more important European languages 
almost every field of science and technics is covered by experts. Although 
the Service operates primarily for Government Departments, the Depart- 
ment is prepared to carry out work for members of the public at the 
rates set out below. All inquiries should be addressed to: The Secretary 
for Internal Affairs, Translation Service, PO Box 8007, Wellington. 
Arrangements for interpreters can be made locally in most cases. 
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RATES FOR WRITTEN TRANSLATIONS FOR MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC 


Ordinary Technical Special Index, Tables 
or legal technical ofcontent, etc 
For the first 100 words 12s. 15s. 4d. 18s. 4d. 18s. 4d 
For the second 100 
words 6s. Ts. 8d. 9s. 9s. 
For each succeeding 
100 words 1s. 8d. 2s. 2s. 4d. 6s. 


These rates do not include Chinese and Japanese, for which special 
arrangements would have to be made in each case. For translations into 
a foreign language a surcharge of 50 per cent is added to the above rates. 
An extra charge of 5d. per 100 words is added at a flat rate for typing. 

Single documents, such as birth certificates, marriage certificates, etc., 
are charged for at a flat rate of 10s. 6d. per document for short documents, 
or £1 1s. for longer documents, unless the above rates apply. Rates for 
Chinese and Japanese documents on application. Translations of such 
documents bear the official certification stamp of the Department. 

The Department would be pleased to have the names of translators, 

outside Wellington, who might be willing to do work for it. 


OTAGO BRANCH 


THE 1952/3 committee of the Otago Branch is: Chairman, Mrs R. Rex; 
Secretary, Miss E. P. Randle; Committee, Miss N. M. Mercer, Miss 
S. M. Foote, Miss E. J. Robinson, Miss G. M. van der Poots, Mr H. 
Erlam; Branch correspondent, Miss A. L. Henderson. 


RECENT APPOINTMENTS 


General Assembly Library, Wellington: Miss J. F. Ferguson, to be Senior 
Assistant, Cataloguing Department. 

National Library Service, Wellington: Mr A. L. Olsson, formerly 
Library Assistant, to be Head of Catalogue Section. 

Auckland Public Library: Mr R. Duthie, formerly Assistant Chief 
Librarian, to be Chief Librarian. 


FICTION LIST 


MONTHLY SUPPLEMENT TO NZLA LIST 


TITLE GRADINGS AND 
re GRADINGS RECOMMENDATIONS 
Stan — Highest level: wholly free 
Promising Second level: mainl 
. ly free 
ou —fair standard Third level: equally free and rental 
wast Fourth level: mainly rental 
Fifth level: no particular recom- 
mendation 
Stock commercial level: wholly 
rental 
May cause offence 


1. STANDARD TITLES BY ESTABLISHED AUTHORS 


Forester, Cecil Scott, 1899-. A&B. Lieutenant that reviewers may & forgiven for chur- 
Hornblower. M. RL. 1952. 12s. 6d. lishly his great cra ip for 
*His wri has the Nelson Touch and he granted.’—John a NSN. 
does his job so well and so consistently A&B***. 
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Marcelin, Phili; a * tat, => - Pierre 

mee of God; tr. 

re Thomas. eo 1952. 

‘The Pencil of God, the second 

ae in translation of the two — 

brothers with a reputation in France, i: 

a curiously seasoned dish of sex Ae 

sorcery in Creole society.’—R. 

Charques, Spectator. A*. 

Ward, Mary 1 Jane, 1905-. [A]. A little night 
music. Gollancz, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘Miss 
Mary Jane Ward, who wrote The Snake 
Pit, has in in A Little Night Music 
some predilection for the stray-witted. 


close) with somet i 
—— aga sn Encl Hale, O| 


Willingham ‘Calder 1922-. A. End a 
man, Lehmann, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘I found 
this account of a mili academy in 
the Deep South a shapeless, crackling 
book of immense verve, great descrip- 
tive force and a maddening lack of 
rv: en *—John Raymond, NSN. 
A 


2. SELECTED TITLES BY NEW AUTHORS AND IMPROVED TITLES BY 
OTHER AUTHORS 


Bazin, Herve. [A]. Head against the wall. 
Secker, 1952. 15s. ‘Head Against the 
Wall is a sad story and dispassionately 
told, about an unstable young man with 
a bad he eredity whose family get him 
put into an asylum.’—J. D. Scott, NSN. 
A&b*. 

Croft-Cooke, Rupert, 1903-. A&B. Nine 
days with Edward. Macmillan, 1952. 
lls. 6d. ‘Mr Croft-Cooke, who is 
felicitous in his designs, chooses nine 
days out of Edward’s life and con- 
structs his existence in spans, like the 
arches of an aqueduct.’—Lionel Hale, 
Observer. A&b**. 

Crone, Anne. B. This pleasant lea. Heine- 
mann, 1952. 13s. 64. ‘It is, in fact, too 
long, much too leisurely and altogether 
too level-browed. It is surprisingly 
slight in substance, - seapeay in spite 
of the length, and displays a devouring 

the obvious.—R. D. 

, Spectator. a&B**. 

a [A]. A_ place of stone. 

Secker, 1952. 12s. 6d. Mr Culshaw’s 

new novel i is a great advance on his first 

Set in post-war Spain, it deals with 
Falangist and Red conspiracies, involv- 
ing American diplomats, the head of 
the secret police, and the priest of a 
remote village. A&b*. 

Field, Nathan. A. The ‘world well lost. 
Chatto, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘Mr Field can 
be obscure, though somehow excitingly 
so, about lovers and black marketeers 
and doctors and parents. His writing 
often seems naive, and equally often 
Kae *—Lionel Hale, Observer. 


b* 

Frankau, Pame 1908-. B. The offshore 
light. icaenn, 1952. 12s. 6d. ‘Miss 
Frankau is thoughtful about the prob- 
lem of our life today, and by taking 
thought has added a cubit to her stature 

as a writer.’—Lionel Hale, Observer. 


A&B**. 

Hunter, Richard. The dam. Constable, 1951. 
12s. 6d. ‘An Allied Relief Mission is 
trying to build a dam in North China 
and relieve the peasantry; but the efforts 
of the American, John Fisher, are 
obstructed by officialism, profiteering, 
jealousy, and the threat of war a 
Nationalists and Communists.’—J. 
Thompson, Time and Tide. A&b*. 

Jones, James, 1921-. [A]. From here to 
eternity. Collins, 1952. 18s. ‘Reportage 
on the American Army in Hawaii, 


thousands of words; a 


passion for 


Charques, 
Culshaw, 
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4g oy of them very low words 
ze, brutality, and lechery 
are in the Day's, Ord we *—Lionel Hale, 
Observer, a&b* 


Cape, 1952. " peo} 
both sides (of the Channel)—including 
a gamin matriarch of a grandmother— 
are life-like and likeable; and Mr Jones 
keeps a delicate and affectionate balance 
in his Tale of Two Countries.’—Lionel 
Hale, Observer. A&b*. 
[A]. Anywhere 
6d. ‘The stren 


Kaplan, Harold dss 1918-. 
else. Secker, 1952. 12s. 6d 
of the book 7 in Clifford himself, 
This shrewd North Carolina economist 
with his veiled nuances and biblical 
echoes is a ry realized character, 
who deserves a far better stage than 
his creator has Abbe *—John Ray- 
mond, NSN. 

Kinross, James. A&B. The wy Ra 
H. bianiiten, 1952. 11s. ae ‘The Eastern 
Gate is enough for one to quarrel 
with it for not being better. One rarely 
complains that a novel is too short, 
but in this case I think the author would 
have done well to have added another 
* pases. *"—John Raymond, NSN. 

Nickels, Arthur F. [A]. Pg wanted wine. 
Cape, 1952. 12s. e warmth and 
liveliness of Mr Nickels’s sense of 
character in They Wanted Wine, a 
first novel, have given me a t deal 
of pleasure. is is a work of un- 
common freshness and a most attractive 
sincerity of feeling. —R. D. Charques, 
Spectator. A&b*. 

Romano, Romualdo. [A]. Scirocco; tr. from 
the Italian by William Jay Smith. 
Farrar, 1951. 2 dollars 75c. Winner of 
newly instituted Hemingway prize in 
1949. ‘The “Realism” is a poor imita- 
tion, by an eager student_of American 
literature, of the early novels of Caldwell 
and Faulkner. Romualdo does not 
paint in depth but only in surface grime, 
which can prove pretty unsa 
even in a book of only 182 small pages.” 
—Frances Keene, Nation. A&b*. 

Selvon, Samuel. [A]. A brighter sun. Wingate, 
1952. 11s. 6d. ‘As a rarity, and a welcome 
one, Mr Samuel Selvon is a Trinidadian 
of Indian parents, writing in A Brighter 
Sun of © 


his land 





Walker, David Harry, 1911-. (Al. The 
pillar. Collins, 1951. 12s. *This 
author’s real concern is with — charac- 
ters of six friends (in a prison camp): 
their different origins, reactions and 
relationships; all these are as skilfully 
drawn as the camp background, the 
attempted escapes and the final release,’ 

—J. M. Thompson, Time and Tide. 
A&b*. 

Wall, Mervyn. [A]. Leaves for the burning. 
Methuen, 1952. 10s. 6d. ‘Mr Mervyn 
Wall paints such a satirical picture of 
a small Irish midland town, with its 


officials as mean and ugly as its houses— 
ivate and public—that there seems to 
a choice onl 

suicide, i 

millan, b 

— in Deep is the Night, Mr 

s Wellard moves over North 

Africa and investigates the story of a 

young American missioner who falls in 

love with a prostitute—in this case, a 

rather uncommon prostitute, an Ouled- 

Nail by tradition and training.’—Lionel 

Hale, Observer. A&b*. 


IN LIBRARY LITERATURE 


American library association. Committee 
on intellectual freedom. Book selection 
—. ALA Bulletin 45:346-50 D 

urther discussion of the com- 
mittee’s report on labelling, an extract 
from which was published in NZL, 


Jan-Feb °52. 

E. H. architect’s letter. 

Library world 3! “319-20 Ag-S °51. ‘I 

suggest that librarians might find much 

S interest them in a study of recently 
— buildings.’ 

Barensfeld, a + — to ideas: a 
library ex t in discussion. Wilson 
library bulletin : 26: 322-5 D 51. Discus- 
sion groups of paintings, films and 
music, = well as books. 

Campbell, J. Control and utilization of 
re ridicale Library association record 
54:7-11 Ja °52. Technical methods at 
the Royal Cancer Hospital, London. 

wicz, Maria. A new group of readers: 
Poles as library users in Great Britain. 
reas association record 53:256-60 


Eaton, STheima. Who uses your catalog and 
why ? Wilson library bulletin 26:397-8 
Ja °52. A method of conducting a use- 
of-the-catalogue survey. 

Ex-Librarian. Threepenny library women. 
Library world 53:391-3 D ’51. ‘Havin; 
owned three threepenny libraries . . . 
have come to acquire some knowledge 
of the ordinary woman's taste in fiction. 

Gaffney, Elizabeth M. Lincoln’s record 
collection. Wilson library bulletin 
26:331-3 D ’°Si. Inaugurating and 
; —eprmamnaaes a lending record collec- 


oun J S. An English county librarian 
looks at Cmd. 8229 [Scottish govern- 
ment report on * ued ibrary 
world 53:344-6 O” 

Bernice E. The formulation of a 
book oe t policy for a small college 
libri _ library bulletin 26: 389-1 
Ja °52. A detailed study in which the 


author outlines her use of the results of 

a questionnaire sent to a number of 

similar ay Useful bibliography. 
Hepworth, Philip. Short list. Library associa- 

tion da '$4:12-16 Ja °52. ‘You are 

= a six candidates appointed for 

ofessio: 
for the vous librarian seeking a change 


p of 


for libraries: a survey of existing 
19:61-7 Ja °S2, First part of presidential 
a’ irst part o! ti 
address at SALA 1951 conference. 
>) Harold. Training for librarianship 
North America. Library association 
soened 53:280-4 S ’S1. 
H. Some notes on the Kendal- 
Westmorland library scheme. Li 
53:250- 


The 
between a rural and an urban authority, 
both small. 

Mohlenbrock, S. Economic and social status 
of Swedish librarians. rd i 
tion record 53:399-401 7 

Newman, Olga S. Market 
association record 53: 26103 


a be many A display at a stall site in the 
market iy 

Plumbe, Wilfred J. Recent bibliographies of 
agriculture. Library association record 
53:288-91 S °S1. An annotated list: 
unfortunately the bibliographical detail 
is not as = as could 
English t,- 

Richings, Ment art school li 
myn! world 53: “all. 2 Ja — 

Stone, Lucie A. Michigan library w 
Library world 53:321-2 Ags 
Summer camps ‘planned to give an 
introduction to library procedures . . . 
and more advanced training and re- 
newed interest to those who do 
have professional training.’ 
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